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This is especially true in Part III, which is distinctly the best part 
of the book. 

From the point of view of a text for college use it may fairly 
be challenged that Part I is not an adequate treatment of physiog- 
raphy, if it is all the student is to get; and if the student brings to 
the work the regular high-school training in physiography a goodly 
fraction of this presentation is superfluous. 

The plan here followed, of reducing the formal treatment of 
countries to three, though a good one, still leaves the field too 
large for a single volume, so that the material on these countries 
suffers from brevity. 

The book is a distinct advance over all its predecessors. It is 
the only American text which is at all adequate for college work. 

J. Paul Goode 

The University of Chicago 
June 15, 1910 
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Le calcul des probabilites et les regularitSs statistiques. By Joseph Lottin 

Saint-Teoud. Pp. 32. 

In this somewhat abstruse discussion of the calculus of probabilities in its 
relation to statistical method, the author reviews historically the growth of 
the theory of great numbers from Jacques Bernouilli, through Fourier, Poisson, 
Laplace, Cournot, Quetelet, and J. Bertrand. He traces the differentiation and 
definition of the various classes of averages, objective and subjective means, 
types, etc. His use of the causal concept — he makes much use of the classi- 
fication of constant, variable, and accidental causes and of efficient cause — 
occasionally reminds one of scholastic terminology, and he treats the concept 
in a metaphysical manner throughout. He does not pretend to make any appli- 
cation of the statistical principle or law of great numbers and the theory of 
the neutralization of variations to social, or moral phenomena, and in the 
extremely abstract statement which he gives to the relation between the induct- 
ive examination of causes and of the laws of their operation and the systematic 
observation of masses or numbers, he guards wisely against its literal application 
to other spheres than that of physical causation. p w_ 

Le crime d deux. Essai de psycho-pathologie sociale. Par Scipio Sighele. 

Nouvelle edition, traduite sur le 3. edition italienne. Paris : Giard et 

Briere, 1910. Pp. 235. 

The present work is a new edition in French of Sighele's previous book of 
the same name. The former has been modified somewhat, in that the chapters 
have been expanded and brought up to date by the inclusion of new facts. 

F. F. 
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Les principes biologiques de devolution sociale. Par Ren£ Worms. Pp. 

120. Paris: Giard et Briere, 1910. Fr. 2. 

This little volume marks the beginning of the publication of a new series 
in the Bibliotheque Sociologique Internationale, in i8mo. The present argu- 
ment is a variation of the theme in the author's earlier work, Organisme et 
socieU. "It seeks to show .... how the principles which dominate the organic 
existence of the individual also determine his life in society." It applies the 
biological principles of adaptation, heredity, and selection to an exposition of 
the fundamental facts of social evolution in the interest of an exact science of 
sociology. Needless to say, the author has not given sufficient weight to the 
cultural influences of society. L. L. B. 



